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FOR THE BALANCE, 


MATRIMONIAL CONNECTIONS. 

Of the tacts daily presented to our view, exhi- 
biting the amperfections of the most correct judg- 
ments, the history of courtships and marriages 
We of- 
ten hear it asserted, that men most distinguished 


does not furnish an inconsiderable part. 
ior the extent of their literary acquiremenis and 
the superiority of their native talents, are prone 
those who 
have neither good sense nor beauty, to entitle 


to form matrimonial comneéexions with 


them tothe palin of cistinction, while the stupid 
blockhead and the contempuble coxtomb gene- 
rally select their companions for life from the 
brightest ornaments of the sex. The singulari- 
idea 
But the ob- 
servation has been so often repeated, that to prove 
it false, requir 


ty of the fact has induced many to treat the 


of its existence as an Idle chimera. 


es more then the unqualified and un- 
supported denial ofa few. What the world speaks 
asa general language, is very seldom without 
foundation in fact. But admitting the observation 
if taken in its utmost latitude to be incorrect, still 
the many instances which our daily observation 
furnishes must corrwince the most sceptical that 
the best and greatest men often form the worst al- 
liances. 

From viewing so strange an occurrence as 
knowledge mastered by ignorance and talents sur- 
passed by folly, we should be almost led to con- 
chide that in forming matrimonial connections 
the judgment was entirely suspended, and the 
fates of men were for a while left to the uncer- 
tain guidance of cvprice, or like the tickets of a 
Jottery, to the still greater uncertainty of chance. 
Fortunately however, we are not Jeft to form such 


wild conjectures to necount for the existence of 
By investigation we may Commonly j 


any fact. 
discover some reason for operations of the mind, 
apparently the most irrational and eccentric—and 
if by research we cannot completely satisfy our 
judgements, it is certainly wiser to yield to plau- 
sible speculations, than impossible suppositions. 


It cannot be denied that men of the greatest 


talents are generally possessed of an ardency of! 
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fecling, and a liveliness of sensibility to which) 
men of inferior abilities are utter strangers. In 

them the avenues to the heart are unclosed, and 

from the changes and appearance of external ob- 

jects, they are susceptible impressions, too strong, 

for the most romantic conceptions of the children 

of ignorance and stupidity. The struggles of 
distress easily excite in them the tenderness of 
sympathy, and a participation in the pleasures of 
others, expands their hearts to the enjoyment of 
the most exquisite happiness. ‘The souls of such 

men are graduated like the most delicate ther-" 
mometers, upon which the operation of the slight- 
est breeze or the gentlest warmth is immediately 
perceptible. The other class whom I have men- 
tioned may be compared to unwieldy masses, al- 
ways useless, and generally inactive, till impelled 
by the violence of an assault which it is impossi- 
ble to resist. Hence avery moderate share of 
beauty, or a very small pertion of female charms 
will excite the former to enthusiasm, while the 
coldness and stupidity of the latter, can be suc- 
cessfully assailed, only by the most splendid ex- 
hibitions of personal attractions, the allurements 
of the most engaging conversation, the flights of 
fancy, and the vivid flashes of wit. 

An analogy might here be drawn from the in- 
animate works of nature. None but the most 
sublime objects can arrest the attention, and ex- 
cite the admiration of the vulgar, but the nice 
observer of nature will discover beauties and ex- 
perience pleasure in the contemplation of objects 
ipparently the most indifferent. 

Nor, if we are permitted to search into the se- 
cret mysteries of providence, should I think it dif- 
ficult 10 assign one reason, among others, which 
rht prove the wisdom of this simgular effect 


> 
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produced by the common union of great sensibill- 
iy with superior talents. Ifthe judgment were 
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IMonitor, 


‘Father of light and life! Thou Good: Supreme! 
O teach me what is good.” 
THOMSON. 





DR. RUSH’S INQUIRY 


Into the effects of Ardent Spirits ufion the human 
body and mind. With an account of the means 
of frreventing, and of the remedies for curing 
them, 
[Continued. ] 

I shall now take notice of the occasions and cir- 
cumstances which are supposed to render the use 
of ardent spirits necessary, and endeavour to shew 
that the arguments in favour oftheir use in such 
cases are founded in error, and that in each of 
them, ardent spirits instead of affording strength 
to the body, increase the evils they are intended 
to relieve. 

1. They are seid to be necessary in very cold 
weather. This is far from being true; for the tem- 
porary warmth they produce, is always succeeded 


} by a greater disposition in the body to be affected 


by cold. Warm dresses, a plentiful meal just be- 
fore exposure to the cold, and eating occasionally 
a litle gingerbread, or any othe? cordial food, is « 
much more durable method of preserving the 
heat of the body in cold weather. 

2. ‘They are said to be necessary in very warm 
weather. LExperience proves that they increase, 
instead of lessening the effects of heat upon the 
body, and thereby dispose to diseases of all kinds. 
Even in the warm climate of the Westeindies 
Dr. Bell asserts this to be true. “ Rum Gays 
this author) whether used habituelly, moderately, 
or in excessive quantitics in the West“Indies, al- 
ways diminishes the strength of the bady, and 
renders men more susceptible of disease, and un- 
fit for any service in whigh} vigour or activity is 
required.” As well mig Wwe throw oil intoa 
house, the roof of which was on fire, in order to 
prevent the flames from extending to its inside, 
as pour ardent spiriis into the stomach, to lessen 
the effects of a hot sun upon the sith 
3. Nor do ardent spirits lessen the effects of 
hard Jabour upon the body. Look at the horse ; 





left to exercise its cool deliberations, unmoved 
and unresisted by coUnteracting powers, none but 
the most sensible and well informed, would unite 
with each other, while ignorance amd folly would 
be left to herd together, without a stimulus to ex- 
ertion, or the possibility of improvement. In this 
way a despotism of sense would be established 
more terrible than that of arme, 


D. Ss. 
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with etery muscle of bis body swelled from morn- 
jins till night inthe plough, er a team, does he 
make signs for a draught of toddy, ov a glass of 
spirits toenable him to cleave the ground, or to 
climb a hil!?i——No—he requires nothing but cool 
water, and substantial iood, ‘There is no nourish. 
ment in ardent spirits. The stréfigth they pro- 
duce in labour, is of a transtént naturey and is al- 
ways followed by a sense of weakness and futigne. 

But are there no conditions e human body 








in which ardent spirits may n? Lanswer 
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—ihere are. Ist. When the body has been sud- 
den'y exhausted of its strength, and a disposition 
to faintness has been induced. Here afew spoon- 
fuls, or a wine-giass full of spirits, with or 
without water, may be administered with safe- 
ty, andadvantage. In this case we comply strict- 
ly with the advice of Solomon, who restricts the 
use of “ strong drink” only “to him who is ready 
to h.” 2dly. When the body has been ex- 
posed for a long time to wet weather, more es- 
pecially, if it be combined with cold. Here a 
moderate quantity of spirits is not only safe, but 
highly proper to obviate debility, and to prevent a 
feyer. They will more certainly have those salu- 
tary effects,if the feét are at the same time bathed 
with them, or halfa pint of them poured into the 
shoes or boots. These I believe are the only two 
cases in which distilled spirits are useful or ne- 
cessary to persons in health. 


{To be continued.] 


Giiter’s Closet— 


ON THE GAOL-LIMITS. 















PICKERING’S LETTERS 


Have been extended to an unexpected length, 
and may have become tedious to some of my 
readers. But, under the impression that the 
writer will soon come to a conclusion, I deem it 
advisable to continue the republication of his 
speculations. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he has made the affair of the President and 
Tittle Belt a subject of discussion: An affair, 
concerning which we have had the most contra- 
dictory and irreconcileable accounts, and on 
which there is a great difference of opinion, even 
among the American people—nay, cven among 
Mr. Pickering’s own political partizans. The 
subject Is yet to be discussed by the two gov- 
ernments—the facts in the case are to be estab- 
lished by formal enquiries on both sides—and 
these facts may place the affair in a light very 
different from that in which Mr. Pickering scems 
disposed to view it. 

——_—— 

Human Fraiity —Mr. Gannett, who has been 
for several years a senator in Massachusetts, and 
is at present a member of Congress, and clerk 
of the general sessions of the peace, has been 
arrested at Augusta, Maine, ona charge of hay- 
ing altered the public records, and embezzled 
the public funds by drawing orders in his own 
favor without authority. On examination before 
the proper authority, his guilt appeared so evi- 
dent, that he was ordered to find bail for his ap- 
pearance before the supreme judicial court ; but 
being unable to procure it (though among weal- 
thy relatives) he was committed to prison. 


State Curiositics.—The circumstances detail- 
ed in the following extract, are mentioned in 
several letters and newspeper paragraphs re- 
ceived by the late mails. I must confess, that | 
think they indicate the approach of a political 
storm unprecedented in this country, It is not 
for me to_ undertake to predict the consequen- 
ces. I hope they may not prove very serious, 
except to the parties concerned in the contest ; 
for amid such conflicts, I trust the great mass of 
the people will be found faithful to the constitu- 
tion and the country :— 

Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Philadel- 
phia Democratic Press, dated Washingion City, 

July 26, 1811. 


“ You know it was intended that Mr. Lee, 
our Consul at Bordeaux, should have gone out 








to France in the frigate Constitution with Mr. 
Barlow ; but a circumstance as extraordinary is | 
it was unexpected, compelled him to leave this | 
place and sail for France in a fast sailing brig | 
from Baltimore, a few days since. The activity, 
zeal, and knowledge of Mr. Lee, as a public ol- 
ficer is too universally known, and too generally 
acknowledged to make it necessary to say any 
thing of his conduct since his introduction into 
public life, and it is sincerely to be regretted, 
that such an officer should, from attachment to 
iis government, suffer persecution from men 
who appear to have united only for the purpose 
of injuring those who enjoy, that which they 
fain would have, the public confidence. 

“ Mr. Lee during his residence and the exer- | 
cise of his consular duties in France, had had _ 
frequent opportunities of knowing something | 
more of the conduct of General armstrong, than | 
has come to the public ear, and he had not been | 
scrupulous, nay he had rather embraced OCCA | 
sion, of making known the conduct of the Gen- | 
eral while in France, and had perhaps said some- | 
thing of a correspondence, maintained by Gen- 
eral Armstrong attacking and defending Chan- 
cellor Livingston in a country paper, in the state | 
of New-York. The General having lofty views, | 
could not bear that such reports should be circu- 
lated, and accordingly the necessary steps were 
taken, and the Marshal of this district has, I un- 
derstand, a writ against Mr. Lee, for defama- 
tion against General Armstrong, damages laid 
at $100,000!!! 

“ To avoid the necessary detention from his 
family, after having been here a year, Mr. Lee 
having intimation of the writ, took French leave ; 
he expects to get to France, settle his affairs, 
and be ready to return with his family in the 
Constitution frigate, having, as it is here said, 
resigned the Consulate. On his return he in- 
tends to embody his opinions and publish a state- 
ment of the conductof Gen. Armstrong in France, 
so that that gentleman may reply by pamphlet or 
by a writ, claiming $100,000! ! ! 

“If during the absence of Mr. Lee, the Ex- 
ambassador should write a pamphlet to co-ope- 
rate with the Ex-secretary, after having neglect- 
ed or forborne to do it while Messrs. Lee and! 
Warden were m this country, it will give rise to | 
the suspicion, the writ for 109,000 dollars was to | 
be laid upon Mr. Lee, not merely at great ex- | 
pense, to keep him from his family, but also to. 
keep him from moving fingers and thumb, in de- | 
fence of himself or the administration, for fear | 
of committing a contempt of court. The ses- 
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y sion of Congress that approaches, will manifest 
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all the weakness, and all the wickedness of the 
Junto.” 


- ~-om--- 


Bonaparte compels the American vessels re. 
leased in his ports to bring home silks and bran- 
dy. The Alexandria Gazette supposes, that if 
the Americans are averse to consuming the first 
mentioned article, the other may go down with. 
out much compulsion. 


——- 

The game playing at Washington appears to 
be “ Strike your next neighbor” reversed. Mr, 
Madison receives a blow from Mr. Smith, and’ 
Mr. Smith receives a blow from Mr. Colvin 
but who is to strike next, it is impossible to tell, 

—— 
NATIVE ELOQUENCE, 

I do not offer the following documents to the public, ag 

confidential or important ‘* State Papers,” but as literary 


curiosities. The reader may rely on their genuineness : 


Lhe Speech of Sagoua Ha, which signifies The 
Keeper Awake, known by the white preofile by the 
name of Red Jacket, in answer to a speech of 
Mr. Richardson, who afiflicd to buy the Indian 
rights to the reservations lying in the territory 
commonly called the Holland fiurchase. Deliv. 
ered ata@ Council at Buffuloe Creek, in May, 
1811. 

Brother——We opened our ears to the talk you 
lately delivered to us, at our council fire. In do- 
ing important business, it is best not to tell lon 
stories, but to come to it in a few words. We 
therefore shall not repeat your talk, which is 
fresh in our minds. We have well considered 
it, and the advantages and disadvantages of your 
offers. We request your attention to our ane: 
swer, which is not from the speaker alone, but 
from all the Sachems and Chiefs now around our 
council fire. 

Brothr—We know that great men, as well 
as great nations, having different interests, have 
different minds, and do not see the same sub- 
ject in the same light—but we hope our answer 
will be agreeable to you and to your employers. 

Brother—Your application for the purchase of 
our lands is to our minds very extraordinary—it 
has been made in acrooked manner—yon have 
not walked in the straight path pointed out by 
the great council of your nation. You have no 
writings from our great father the President. In 
making up our minds we have looked back, and 
remembered how the Yorkers purchased our 
lands in former times. They bought them piece 
after piece fora littie money paid to a few men 
in our nation, and not to all our brethren, until 
our planting and hunting grounds kave become 
very small, and if we sell shem, we know not 
where to spread our blankets. 

Brother—You tell us your employers have 
purchased of the Council of Yorkers, a right to 
buy our lands.—We do not understand how this 
can be —The lands do not belong to the York- 
ers; they are ours, and were given to us by the 
Great Spirit. 

Brother—We think it strange that you should ° 
jump over the lands of our brethren in the East, 
to come to ourcouncil fire so far off, to get our 
When we sold our lauds in the East to 
the white people, we determined never to sell 
those we kept, which are as small as we can live 
comfortably on. 

Brethren—You want us to travel with you, ood 
look for other Jands. LIfwe should seilour lon 
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and move off intoa distant country towards the | 
sctting sun—we should be looked upon in th 
country to which we go, as foreigners and stran 
gers, and be despised by the red, as well as the 
white men, and we shou.d sovuv be surroundec | 
by the white people, who will ¢évre also kill ow 
game, come upon our lands and try to get them 
from us. 

Brother—We are determined not to sell our 
lands, but to continue on them—we like them— 
they are fruitful and produce us corn in abun- 
dance for the support of our women and chil- 
dren, and grass and herbs for our cattle. 

Brother—At the treaties held for the purchase | 
of our lands, the white men with sweet voices, | 
and smiling faces, told us they loved us, and that 
they would not cheat us, but that the king’s chil- 
dren onthe other side the Lake would cheat us. 
When we go on the other side the Lake the king’s 
children tell us your people will cheat us, bu! 
with sweet voices and smiling faces assure us o! 
their love, and that they will not cheatus. These 
things puzzle our heads, and we believe that the 
Indians must take care of themselves, and not 
trust either in your people or in the king's chil- 
dren. 

Brother—At a late Council we requested our 
agents to tell you that we would not sell our lands, 
and we think you have not spoken to our agents, 
or they would have told you so, and we should not 
have met you at our council fire at this time. 

Brother--The white people buy and sell false 
rights to our lands, and your employers have, you 
say, paid agreat price for their rights. They must 
have plenty of money, to spend it in buying false 
rights to lands belonging to Indians. ‘The loss of 
it will not hurt them, but our lands are of great 
value to us, and we wish yoa to zo back with our 
‘Talk to your employers, and to tell them and the 
Yorkers, that they have no right to buy and sell 
false rights to our lands. 

Brother--We hope you clearly understand the 
ideas we have offered. This is all we have to say. 
The Speech of Sagoua Ha,which signifies The Keep- 

er Awake,a chicfof the Seneca Nation of Indians, 

known by the white people by the name of Red 

Jacket, in answer toa speech of the Reverend 

Mr. Alexander, a Missionary froin the Misston- 

ary Society in New-York, to that Nation. De- 

livered at a Council held at Buffaloe creek, in 

May, 1811. 

Brother —We listened to the talk you deliver- 
ed to us from the Council of Black-coats* in New- 
York. We have fully considered your talk, and | 
the offers you have made us, which we perfect- 
lv understand, and we return our answer to them, 
vhich we wish you also to understand. In ma- 
king up our minds, we have looked back, and re- 
membered what has been done 1n our days, and 
what our fathers have told us was done in old 
umes. 

Brother—Great numbers of Black-coats have 
been among the Indians, and with sweet voices 
and smiling faces, have offered to teach them 
the religion of the white people. Our brethren 
in the East listened to them—turned from the 
réligion of their fathers, and took up the reli- 
sion of the white people. What good has 1: 
done? Are they more happy and more friendiy 
one to another than we are? No brother, they 
are a divided people—we are united—they quar- 
rel about religion—we live in love and frieud- 
ship—they drink strong waters—have learnt how 





° The appellation given to Clergymen by the Indians. 





‘o cheat—and practice all the vices of the white 
people, which disgrace Indians, without imita- 

ug the virtues of the white people. Brother— 
i you are our well-wisher, keep away and do not 
sturb us. 

Brother—We do not worship the great spirit 
us the white people do, but we believe that forms 
of worship are indifferent to the gréat spirit— 
itis the homage of a sincere heart thmt pleases 
him, and we worship him in this manner. 

According to your religion we must believe in 
a father and son, or will not be happy hereafter. 
We have always believed ima father, and we wor- 
ship him as we were tatight by our fathers. 
Your book says that the son was sent on earth 
by the father—did all the people who saw the 
son believe in him? No—they did not, and the 
consequence must be known to you if you have 
read the book. 

Brother—You wish us to change our religion 
for yours—we like our religion and do not want 
another. Our friends (pointing to Mr. Granger,* 
Mr. Parish and Mr. Taylor) do us great good— 
they council us in our troubles, and tell us how 
to make ourselves comfortable. Our friends 
the Quakers do more than this—they give us 
ploughs and instruct us how touse them. They 
tell us we are accountable beings, but do not 
say we must change our religion. We are sat- 
isfied with what they do. 

Brother—For these reasons we cannot receive 
your offers—we have other things to do, and beg 
you to make your mind easy, and not trouble us, 
lest our heads should be too much loaded and by 
and by burst. 





* Mr. Granger is the agent of the United States for 
indian affairs and resides at Buflaloe—Mr. Parish is 


the Indian Interpreter—And Mr. Taylor is the agent of 


the Society of friends for improving the condition of the 
Indians, and resides near the Allegany river. 


—_—— 


FLORIDIAN AFFAIRS. 


It was noticed some time singe that a vessel, having 
some ammunition on board, bound from New Orleans to 
Fort Stoddert, was stopped at Mobile wntil it could be 
ascertained by the commandant whether Gov, Folch per- 
mitted her passing by that place. On her return to Or- 
leans, anumber of gun-boats were dispatched from that 
port to escort her up the Mobile river. On their ap- 
proaching Mobile an enquiry was made, whether the am- 
munition would be suffered to proceed) A peremptory 
refusal was given, and very strong language, it is said, 
was used _ the occasion. Much alarm had existed in 


Mobile, and the general opinion was, that the object of 


so great a force could be nothing less than to take posses- 
sion of the fort on behalf of the United States. Great pre- 
parations were made for defence, and the women and 
children generally fled from the town. 

The western channel of the Mobile river divides about 
two leagues above the town, and the eastern branch of 
that channel falls into the bay out of the reach of the guns 
of the fort Some of the gun-boats were dispatched up 
this branch, which is called Spanish River, and the Span. 
iards, imagining that the project of ‘passing by the town 
was abandoned, rejoiced in the success of their projected 
resistance. 

It was however soon discovered, by those vessels de. 
scending the western branch towards the town, that the 
object of the commodore in this movement was, by pla- 
cing a part of his force in such a situation 9s to give them 
acomplete command of the fort, to defend himself and 
»yrotect the ammunition vessel in its attempt to ascend the 
river in the ordinary channel. On this a council of war 
was called, consisting of eight Spanish officers besides 
‘ye commandant. It is saidthat they were equally divided 
on the question of making further resistance, but that the 
measure of giving permission to the American vessels to 
pass was adopted on the casting vote of the commandant. 
It was certainly the only prudent course, alittle doubt was 
entertained that the gun-boats, by this judicious arrange- 
ment, had it in their power completely to demolish tke 
fort. 

Whether the business will end here, or whether it may 
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lead to more importart consequences, it is not easy to de. 
termine It is said that whilst the business was undeci. 
ded, col. Maxent, governor ad interim of West Florida, 
Was about to visit Governot Claiborne at the mouth of the 
Pascagola ; ard it is still an opinion entertained at Mobile, 
that the interview will take place, and that it will be im- 
mediately followed by the surrender of that place to the 
American government. Little reliance however can be 
placed on these conjectures—but it is certain that it would 
be a matter of no difficulty with the United St take 
possession of the country if they willed it. [Vuty J 


New-Onieans, July 5, 

It hes been a question whether our gun-boats could ag« 
cend the Mobile river to fort Stoddert, without coming 
immediately under the guns of the Mobile fort. The 
can pass up the eastern branch of the Mobile river, which 
is the best and nearest channel to fort Stoddert, without 
ceming within 3 miles of the Mobile fort. 

July 6. 
Extract of a letter froma gentleman at Mobile, dated the 
30th June. 

‘* A letter from Governor Claiborne, addressed to Govw- 
ernor Folch, the commandant of Mobile, was received 
this afterno®n. It intimated that the commander of the 
gun-boats was instructed “ to be as careful not to com. 
mit aggressions as prompt to repel any insult that might 
be offered him.” ‘That the right of the United States to 
the free and uninterrupted use of the Mobile, was indubi- 
table ; and he, Governor Claiborne, felt it to be his duty 
to maitain those rights. 

** Governor Folch, and of course our commandant, have 
reccived positive orders from. the captain general of Ha- 
vanna, to permit the passage of no armed force, or mili- 
tary stores, by this office, This order was, I am well 
informed, some time since, communicated to gevernor 
Claiborne ; of course he has come with his eyes open, and 
undoubtedly with the authority of his government.” 

The bearer of the foregoing letter passed our fleet of 
gun vessels on Monday afternoon, at Dauphin-Island, in 
the Mobile Bay, distance 10 leagues. from Mobile fort, and 
adds, that when he sailed, the Spanish Militia and regu- 
lars were erecting water batteries [Leuis. Gaz. 
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INSOLVENTS, 
Petitioning under the new Insolvent Law. 
; Passed April 8, 1811. 
(> Each list published in the Balance, is composed en- 


tirely of new cases—no name being inserted more than 
once. 


Whole number hitherto published, 1104, 


Petitioners’ Names. Counties. 


Richard Redfield, 
Nathan Rhodes, 


Date of Appearance. 


24h Sept 
24th Sept 


St. Lawrence 
St. Lawrence 











Ichabod H. Scott, St. Lawrence, 24th Sept 
Stephen W. Johnson, Albany 4th Oct 
Gideon Greene, Greene. 28th Sept 
Chester Bulkley, Washington 30th Sept 
Jolin Stanton, Madison, 28th Senet 
Oliver Marshal, Oneida Sth Oct 
Daniel C. Dow, Oneida Sth Oct 
Samuel Livermore, Madison 5th Oct 
Benjamin Knowlton, jun. Madison Sth Oct 
Jared Coffin, Columbia 28th Sept 
Richard A. Hogeboom Columbia 28th Sept 
Benjamin Tucker New-York 26th Sept 
Daniel Baldwin New-York 16th Sept 
Joseph Page New-York 20th Sept 
Governeur S. Bibby New-York 16th Sept 
William Paine New-York 23rd Sept 
George Clinton Post New-York 21st Sept 
George Wilson New-York 23rd Sept 
James Peterson New-York 23rd Sept 
John Jay New-York 26th sept 
Stephen Huestis New-Vork 23rd Sept 
Charles Douglas New-York 26th Sept 
Enoch Lockwood New-York 26th Sept 
John Bullen, jun. Oneida 2ist Sept 
George Smith Ontario 26th Sept 
Martin Smith Ontario 26th Sept 
Andiew Smith Ontaria 26th Sept 
Asa Joy, jun. Ontario 26th 
Robert Robinson Ontario ‘s 26:h Sept 
Asa Shepherd Oneida ” Sth Oct 
Enoch Cooper Onondaga IstWed. Oct 
Matthew Gillespie Renéselaer 30th Sept 
| Theodore Kingsbury Rensselaer 30th Sept® 


Whoie number, 1159. 
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Politician, 
gee the Salem Gazette. ] 


MR. PICKERING’s ADDRESS 
TO IME PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
of No. XVII. 
On rus PRrogecr£pD War wirn ENGLAND. 
Fellow-Citizens, 

In my last address I gave an account of the 

engagement between the American frigate Pres- 
ident, commodore Rogers, commander, and the 
British sloop of war Lisle Belt, captain Bingham 
commander ; and the reasons on which d pronoun- 
ced the proceedings on the part of the American 
frigate unlawful, and an act of war. 1 also re- 
marked, that those proceedings originated, un- 
questionably, in the orders of the Supreme Lxec- 
utive power of the U. States, for which ¢4ey con- 
sequently are responsible—ot which an explana- 
‘tion will be required—end for which satisiuction 
will by the British government be demanded 
and by our government refused. Iam now to 
exhibit the grounds of this opinion, and particu- 
larly why satisfaction being demanded wilt! be re- 
fused. 

‘Lagain take up the official report of commo- 
dore Rodgers. His reasoning at the instant the 
action commenced, by a-shot (as he states) fron 
the Little Belt, is not a little singular, and requires 
. particular notice, as indicative of the temper in 
which his orders were conceived and executed.— 
‘s When the first shot was fired (says the commo- 
dore) being under an impression that it might 
possibly have proceeded from accident, and with- 
out the orders of her commander, [ had determin- 
ed, at the moment, to fire only a single shot in 
return ; but the immediate repetition of the pie- 
vious unprovoked outrage induced me toy belfeve 
that the insult was premeditated, and that from 
our adversary being at the Lime as ignorant our 
real force as I was of his, he thought tig perils, 
a favourable opportunity of acquiring promotion, 
although at the expense of violating our neutrali- 

ty and insulting our flag.” 

Here I must take leave to ask a few ‘questions. 
As the commodore’s impression was tht the first 
shot from the Little Belt might have proceeded 
from ageident, and he was within speaking dis- 
tance, why, instead of first asking an explannation, 
did he determine to return even a single shot ? 
Was it the part of a commander possessing (as 
he says of himself, and I doubt not truly—but he 
had orders which he felt himself bound to obey) 
** an humane and genefous heart, determined not 
to-spill a drop of blood unnecessarily,” to return 
@ shot which might spill the blood of more than 
che men, when a declaration of his neutral ¢har- 
ecter, which it was his duty to have made, would 
have prevented the spilling ofa single drop, and 
all the serious consequences which ensued, and 
the still more serious in prospect /— W hy did the 
commodore think. the firing of the first gun “ an 
unprovoked outrage?” Was it possible for cap- 
tain Bingham to imagine the commodore’s ship 
to be neutral? After having been hard chased by 
her for more than six hours; and after seeing her, 
when within a mile and a hail, taking the pre- 
caution to get the weather gage, the position to 
windward the most advan‘ageous for action, 
which (the commodore says) the commander of 
the chase (captain Bingham) from his mangu- 
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yres, during half an hour, appeared anxious to 
prevent; in a word, after observing the commo- 
dore’s movements and conduct, during stx hours 
and a half, to be precisely those of an enemy ; al- 
ter hailing * what ship is that!” to ascertain 
whether she was a friend or a foe, and the com- 
modore had refused to answer; what other pos- 
sible conclusion could captain Bingham form, 
than that the commodore’s [rigate was ary enemy : 
And by what rule of war, or of common sense, 
can the firing of a slot at an enemy be pronounced 
‘an unprovoked outrage!” and why, because 
under such circumstances, the firing was repeat- 
ed, should the commodere “ believe the insult was 
hremeditated ?”” And why should the commodore 
imagine that captain Bingham began the attack 
under the idea that it was “ta favourable opportu- 
nity of acquiring promotion by violating our neu- 
trality and insulting our flag,” , 

ham must necessarily have believed the cotamo- 
modore’s frigate to be an enemy ? Why shouid 
captain Bingham be required to see the Ameri- 
can stars in the President’s flay, when the com- 
modore states thathe had never been able to sce 
the distinctive national marks in the flag of the 
Little Belt ?—But although the commodore cou 
not see the size and force of the Litile Belt, iv i 

ceriain that captain Bingham saw clearly the for- 
midable superior size and force of the commo- 


when captain Ding- | 
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dore’s ship—or he would not have :un from her. | 


or this reason, when the commodore came alony 


side, captain Bingham aimed all his shot at the | 


spars and rigging of the President, in the hope. 
by some lucky shot, to disable her, and then to 
effect her escape-—And are the cndeavours ol 
captain Bingham during more than six hours run- 
ning to get away from the President, an evidence 
to the commodore’s mind, that the captain was 














eager to vttack inthe hope of acquiring laurels 
amd promotion ? and “ at the expense of violating 


our neutrality and insulting our flag?” ‘he com- | 


imodore says that when the first shot was fired (it 
being 15 or 20 minutes past 8 in the evening, and 
the two ships distant from 70 to 100 yards from 
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each other) captain Bingham was as ignorant of | 


the real force of the President, as the commodore 
was of that of the Little Bele. 


the commodore’s ideas) should captain Bingham | 
dream of acquiring laurels and promotion by his | 


attack, when it might turn out to be an attack on 
a vessel of much inferior force to his own? The 
commodore will certainly judge more correctly 
in his own case, and not expect an admiral’s flag 
for “riddling” the little ship Listle Belt, and 
killing and wounding thirty of her crew. —But 
how are we to account for such strange ideas of 
captain Bingham’s motives for his attack, gaining 
in 2 momen: the possession of the commodore’s 
mind? He dec’ares that “neither his passions 
nor prejudices had any agency in this affair ;” and 
yet he conceived that captain Bingham, though 
necessarily taking him foran exemy, intended, by 
attacking him, ‘to violate the neutrality and in- 
sult the flag of the United States !” Atier the 
action was over; after the commodore had made 
such havoc among the crew of the Little Beds, he 
again hailed, “ What ship is that?” and then 
learned, for the first time, that it was a ship of his 
Britannic Majesty’s.” But had the commodore 
No Thisgivings, ho previous suspicions as to the 
national charveter of the ship he pursued? if he 
hac supposed her to be a French or an American 
ship (and none other except the British were to 
have been expected to be off our coast) would he 
have gven either a hard chase of six or seyen 





























hours, furely to gratify his innocent curiosity “6 tg 
sfeak her and ascertain what she was?” Why 
should the thought have entered into his head 
that the ship he had pursued and come up with, 
meant, by the firing of a shot, to violate the neu. 
urdlity and insult the flag of the U. States, unless 
he believed her to be a Srisish vessel of war? 
Surely, neither the commodore nor any of his po- 
litical friends would entertain an idea that a pub. 
lic ship of our loving friend the French emperor 
would violate the neutrality of the United States 
or insult their flag ; especisily when she was afs 
terwards to find an assylum in our ports. It ig 
true, indeed, that the emperor had told our rulers 
that they were a miserable pack— men without 
just political views, Without honor, without ener 
gy 3” and the unre: enting, abject submission with 
which they have borne this gross and outrageous 
reproach, proves that the emperor knew well 
their character, and that his signally contemptus 
is anguage was not misapplied. But still, this 
did not violate our neutrality nor insult the digni- 
ty of eur flag. ‘Phe commodore states that & pre. 
vious'y he hed reason to fee! incensed at the pe 
peated outrages committed on our flag by the 
B itish ships of war,” and I very much fear that’. 
the readers of his ownoflicial report of his rencoun- 
er with the British ship Litde Belt, will be con 
trained to suspect. al/hough the commodore hime 
elf did not, that duiing the whole of this affair, 
he fel that ‘in pursuance of his orders) he was’ 
chasing and fighting a Bridsh ship of war, and 
thus avenging the “ outrages” at which hé had 
been previously incensed: and that strongly ime 
pressed with this idea, ‘hough not himself awaté 
of it, the commodore thought that captain Bing- 
ham likewise knew, or was strongly impressed 
with the idea, that the ship at which he fired be- 
longed to the U. States ; without which Impres- 
sion captain Bingham could not have intended to 
violate their neutrality and insult their fag —lf 
the commedore’s own statement will admit of an 
interpretation different from that I have given, I 
shall be very happy to sce it.—But let us looka 
little further, and consider his reason for giving 


| 
i chase. 
How then (upon | 


Let it be recollected, that when first descried, 
thie Little Belt was so many miles distant as to be 
discerned only from the commodeie’s mast-head, 
and standing towards him—and he, I presume, 
standing towards her: that about an hour after- 
wards, her upper sails were distinguishable from 
the commodore’s deck ; when she made signals, 
which not being answered by him, she changed 
her course and stood tothe southward. Then, 
says the commodore * being desirous of speaking 
her, and ascertaining what she was, ] now made 
sail in chase.’"—And so we ave to believe, it 
would seem, that merely from curiosity, to sfieak 
a vessel at a great distance from him, on the Aig 
seas, and to learn her name and to what natian she 
belonged, the commodore gave her a six or seven 
hours chase, and sailed many miles out of his 
course ! for the Little Belt at some fifty miles 
distance from our coust, ran to the southward, 
when the commodare pave her chase : althoughy 
according to the government news-paper, © he 
was ordered to put to sea immediately from An- 
napolis, and resume his former station, [ [I sup- 
pose at New-York | cruising along the coast as 
before, for the purpose of yuardins our maritime 
Jurisdiction from Viglations by foreign cruisers. 

Vhe courmodore, continuing his details cone 
cerning the ves:e] in sight, remarks, that ‘the 
symme vy of her sails and her making sig huls 
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shewecher to be a man of war.”—But the com- 
moore knew that, for a long time before, no oth- 
er than British men of war had visited or ap- 
proached our coasts: hence must have arisen in 
his mind enother violent presumption that the 
sail he discovered and to which he gave chase, 
was that of a British ship of war. It appears al- 
80 by the first reports of the battle, at Norfolk, by 
vessels coring in and which had heard the firing, 
“that but the day before, commodore Rodgers 
was spoken, inquiring for a British frigate which 
had been spoken not far off.-—Let us now suppose 
that the commodore had commenced the chase 
of the Little Belt so much earlier as to have come 
up with her in broad day-light; and that showing 
het colours, the commodore had found ** to what 
nation she belonged ;” and that the commodore’s 
ship became in like manner known to the Litue 
Belt; and a destructive action had thus been pre- 
vented. Suppose ttn that her captain had ask- 
ed the commodore w * “ue, commanding a neutral 
shift, had given him a six or seven hours chase o7 
the high seas——V/ouk! the commodore have felt 
sutisfied to have answered, “ 1 was desirous of 
speaking you and ascertaining what you were :”’ 
—And if the British captain, indignant, as every 
mian of sense and spirit must be, on receiving 
such an answer, should have told the commodore 
if masa mostimpertinent and unpfardonadble curios- 
ty——cou @ he deny the justness of the charge / 
or net be mortilied by the weil deserved reproach ! 
--~-Is t 1 
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iciul reason for the chase one whichi 
our administrruon would not feel ashamed to ol- 
fer to the British minister shotild he be instructed 
only to ask an exflanation of this affair ?—How 
much is it to be regretted, than an officer whose 
prowess, in an honorable cause, would do honoi 
to any country, should be drawn aside from the 
straight, ingenuous path his own heart would 
pursue, because the sinister views of the men in 
power, with the official right to command him, re- 
quire it! 


[ have gone into so minute an examination oi 


his of 


I 
commodore Rodgers’s fetter, because, far from 
furnishing a justification of his proceedings, it of- 
ficially confirms the reports current at the time of 
his sailing ; that he was sent in quest of the Brit- 
ish frigate Guerrier, to demand the American 
citizen she had impressed on our coast; andif his 
delivery were refused, to attack and take hin by 
force. It was also stated at the same time, i 
the government paper at Washington, * that ii 
was well understood that the commanders of out 
public vessels were generally instructed to sub- 
mit to no question from aby foreig 
ing any British] vessel, which shall wear the 
semblance of athvect,in manner or words.” And 
go the fieace of our country is placed at the dis- 
cretion of each of our naval commanders !—i'rom 
the whole I infer, that in the case under conside- 
ration, an act of war was intended ; and an act of 
war hasin fact been committed ; not on the iden- 
tical ship in contemplation ; but still on a British 
ship which will produce the same result. 
I now believe it to be the object of our administra- 
tion to bring on @ war with Great Britain ; but in 
such a wayas may enable them, by their own 
cunning. amd the experienced credulity of the 
people, to impress an opinion that Great Britain 
is the aggressor: while they, good souls, were 
sincerely vnd earnestly seeking reconciliation and 
peace,. With as much.brevity as possible I will 
state my reasons. 

In my lettcr of February 16, 1808, to governor 
Sullivan, on the Embargo, | asked these ques- 
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tions: “ Flas the French emperor declared that 
he will have no neutrals ? Mas he required that 
our ftorts, like those of ber vassal states in Enu- 
rope, be shut against British commerce ? Is the 
embargo a substitute a miider form of compliance 
with that harsh demand, which, if exhibited in 
its naked aspect, the American spirit might yet 
resent ?’=_We have since learnt from general 
Armstrong’s coinmunications to our Executive, 
that the French emperor did declare, “that the 
Americans should be compelled to take the posi- 
tive character of either allies or enemies.” But| 
with all the baseness which Mr Jefferson’s man- | 
agement has infused into the American charac- | 
the citizens of the United States were| 
not then sufficiently degraded, in their own|} 
estimation, to receive patiently a plain direct 
proposition to shut their ports against British} 
commerce. It was therefore disguised in the | 
form of an embargo—an embargo which was cual- | 





culated to produce the same effect, because it had |, 


20 limitation. But before the close of hat ses- | 
sion of Congress, in which it was imposed, as 
no man of sense out of the cabinet circle could 
discern eny reason for it; and its mischievous 
consequences were Clearly seen, and bad begun 
to be experienced—it was found necessary to! 
socth te people, by holding up a prospect of its 
repeal or suspension. This prospect, however, 
was a deceitful one; because it was made to rest 
on the future acts of France and England; that 
iss on their revocation of their decrees and orders 
affecting neutralcommerce. Now Mr. Jefferson 
knew that the embargo was acceptable to the 
French emperer; who, instead of making way 
for its removal, would choose to rivet ii on our 
necks: and Mr. Jefferon also knew, that as the 
Briuish orders in council were declared to have 
been issued (and after ten months frank and open 
notice to the United States, they were unquesiion- | 
ably issued) only in retaliation fop the previous 
French Berlin decree ; the revocation of the lat- 
ter must precede the revocation of the British or- 
ders in council: and then indeed the British go- 
vernment stood ready, and pledged itself to revoke 
them. Thus Mr. Jefferson, when vested by Con- 
eress with power to suspend the embargo on the 
revocation of the French decrees and the British 
orders, knew that such revocation was not likely | 
to take place; and in fact has not taken place to, 
this day ; Mr. President Madison’s extraordinary | 
preclamation relative to the French decrees to! 
the contrary notwithstanding. f 








The pressure o! 
the embargo, however, uflon ourselves was So Se- 
vere, as to exhaust the patience of the people ; 
ind the government, to save their sinking popu- 
larity, changed their ground, and by an act called 
‘he non-intercourse law, gave some relief, by o- 
pening a direct commerce with the wor'd gene- 
rally, and an indirect commerce with France and 
Great-Britian and their dependencies. At length 
tis foolish and oppressive law also necessarily 
rave way; and all restraints on our commerce 
were removed. But another act put into the hand | 
of the President the dangerous power of revivins 
the restrictions of the non-iniercourse law on cer- 
tain events, of which as matters of yact he was 
constituted the sole judge: Events indeed of a 
nature so simple as to be within the competency 
of any man of common senst and common hones- 
-y to decide, whether they had or had not taken 
piace: I mean the revocation of the decrees and 
orders of France and Great-Britain ; events which 
nave not yet happened; but which Mr. Madison, 
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the law, proclaimed to have taken placé’ in re- 
gard to France ; when the French emperor, 
whom Mr. Madison knew to be the most perfidi- 
ous of human beings, had only given a deciarato- 
ry fromise to revoke them after the first of No- 
vember 1810, Even Mr, Madison himself has 
not now the hardihood to say the French decrees 
are revoked. In his late answer to the petition 
of the inhabitants of New-Haven, lie ventures on- 
ly to say that “the l’'yench Government detlared 
that its decrees were revoked.” He now at least 
knows that they were not revoked when on the 
2d of November 1840, he proclaimed to the peo- 
ple of the United States and to the world that they 
were revoked. When he issued that proclama- 
tion, he had no right to believe them revoked ; if 
for no other reason, yet for thise» Chat what was 
called a revocation was to take place in future, 
and on conditions-—on certain acts to be Areviously 
performed by Great-Britain, which Mr, Madison 
had abundant reason to know would not be per- 





formed. The French minister in his letter to 
Gen. Armstrong, in which (to use the words of 
Mr, Madison) “the Irench Government decta- 
red that Ms decrees were revoked,” thus expres- 
ses himse!!—“ Tam authorised to declare to you, 
sir, that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are re- 
voked, and that alter the first of November, they 
will cease to have effect; it being understood: 
[bien entendu que, on condition or provided*} 
that iz conseyuence of this declaration, the Eng- 
lish shall revoke theic orders in council, and re- 
nounce the new principles of blockade which 
they have wished to estab ish.”—-Nothing can be 
inore plain, than that before the French empe= 
ror’s declared revocation could be a revocation in 
fact, it was necessary that the English simply on 
that declaration, should first repeal their orders in 
council and renounce the new principles of block- 
ade which the emperor says they wished to estab- 
lish, Mr, Madison had abundant reason to know - 
that the British would not and could not comply 
with these conditions prescribed by the French 
emperor; and therefore that his declared revoca- 
tion ‘would. never become a revocation in fact : 
and it was Rot the fromise but the fact of the re- 
vocation (or of such modification of the decrees 
and orders as that they shall cease to violate the 
neutral commeyce of the United States) which 
Mr. Madison was by law authorized to declare by 
proclamation. And thus this solemn and most 
important act of the supreme Executive of the U, 
Siates, appears to be alike destitute of legal au- 
thority andf truth. 

The President’s proclamation, and the unjust 
act of Congress which grew out of it at the close 
of the late session, called the non-importation act, 
cannot be of long continuance. Tie farmers 
and pinnters who raise wheatand cotton and those 
who dealin lumber and naval stores may fora 
while be satisfied with the vent they find for those 
articles in the British markets: but as the Amer- 
ican merchants are forbidden by that law to bring 
back in return any articles of produce or manufac- 


sure from the British dominions,—this one-sided 


traffic must soon come to an end; and our rulers 
must be aware that the people, as after their much 
long suffering under the embargo, will renew 
ther murmurs and complaints. What scheme 
then can they contemplate to rid themselves of 





* Mr. Madison knows, as every one acquainted with 
the French Jangnage knows, that ‘bien entendu que,” 
by his translagor rend@red “ it being understood,” mesa 
on con dition, @ provided tiat. 








stepping aside from the authority given him by 
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this enibarrassment, and at the same time to sat- 
isf the empegor of France? and what will com- 
pletely answer these purposes? 4 war with G. 
Britain. Our “ loving” friend Napoleon decla- 
red such a war for us more than three years ago ; 
but we were not then ripe for it. Now it is pre- 
sumed to be practicable. The great commercial 
and agricultural state of New-York, and Massa- 
chusetts the greatest navigating state in the Un- 
ion, have their governments in the hands of the 
devoted supporters of our national administration 
Now then is the time to fasten upon our country 
the Napoleon-Jeffersonian system—the same 
which the French emperor has established on the 
continent of Europe—an entire firohibition of in- 
tercourse, commercial or otherwise, with Great 
Britain and all her dominions in the four quarters 
of the globe. A snug little war which may exist 
(not be carried on) without taxes or revenues will 
perfectly accomplish the object. War with G. 
Britain at once shuts our ports to Aer and fers to 
us. Such a war is the simplest mode immagina- 
ble to introduce and establish the permanent em- 
bargo. Jor the good preofile of the United States 
will not be so unreasonable as to complain that they 
are not alluwed to trade with their enemies in ofien 
war. 

A further developement of this scheme and the 
many reflections to which it wiil give rise (for it 
is a fruitful theme) would extend this address to 
too great a length, and must therefore be defer- 
red, 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, 

June 24, 1811. 


Hournal of the Cimes. 


BY THE STEAM-BOAT. 








Accounts to the 23d June, are received from Eng- 
land. 

Final judgment had been passed against the Fox and 
17 other American vessels sent into England under the 
orders in council. 

The British account (not official) of the affair of the 
President and Little Belt had been received in London, 
and excited considerable sensation, both in and out of 
Parliament. 1t was viewed as an aggression on the part 


of the American, and, (if not atoncd for) as a sufficient 
cause of war. 


FROM SPAIN. 

The recent accounts from Spain, are highly favorable 
to the Patriot cause ; but they do not come in an official 
shape. It is reported that Gen. Graham had defeated the 
French in another battle—that the siege of Cadiz had 
been raised—and that the French were retreating cut of 
that part of Spain. 

1 Flood—The devastation caused by the late heavy 
rains, in some of the western towns of Vermont, and a- 
long the line of this state, has been great, probably beyond 
« parallel. On Monday, the 22nd July, the rain that fell 
in Middletown, Rutland, Poultney, &c. amounted to an 
average depth of from 12 to 15 inches ! The Bennington 
News-Letier, and othe? papers, contain details of the im- 
mense damage sustained in Middletown, Rutland, Poult. 
ney, Wells, Fairhaven, Whitehall, Granville, and several 
other towns. Fences, bridges, mills, tan-works, shops 
forges, potush-works, barns and dwelling-houses, have 
been swept away. Scarcely a bridge or mill is left on any 
of the streams—the number of dwelling-houses destroyed 
may be estimated at about twentys@and 33 barns were 
cartied away in the single town of Poyltney. The or- 


depth with the stones, gravel and trees brought by the 
impetuosity of the torrents from the hills. Weare sorry 
to add that ¢hree lives were lost, during the day: Orries 
Cleaveland, Middietown—George Morgana, Poultney — 
and Polly Leonard, Granville, N. Y. 


oniemen 

The Scioto Gazette, published at Chillicothe, contains 

a list of products, sent down the Scioto river to market in 

fifty-three boats siace December last, with their value at 
market, amounting to $83,900 
inane 


Melancholy.—Mr. Benjamin Miles, merchant, of Schv- 
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harie, went to New-York on business, sometime since: 
and while there, left his lodgings, with a considerable 
sum of money, and has net since returned or been heard 
of. The Schoharie True American states, that these and 
other circumstances have excited a suspicion that he was 
robbed aud murdered. 


In the Circuit Court of the Umted States, for the District of 
Vew-York. 


Robert R. Livingston and Lobert Fulton 


vs. 
James Van Ingen and others, 
The Plaintit’s, who are citizens of the State of New- 


{ York, sometime since applied to Judge Livingston for an 


chards, gardens, and crops generally are destroyed—and | 
meadows and low lands are covered ior a considerabie | 
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j Injunction, to restrain the Defendants, who are also of 
| the State of New-York, from constructing or using Steam 
| Boats on the waters of the Hudson, on the ground ef their 
| having an exclusive right to the navigation of that river by 
steam, under two patents obtained from the United States, 
and in virtue of several laws of this state. 

Tie arguments commenced on Wednesday se’nnight 
and closed on Tuesday. Messrs. Harrison, Riggs, ilott- 
man, Colden and Gardinier, were Counsel of the Com- 
plainants; and Messrs. Van Vechten, Pendleton, David 
Bb. Ogden, Wells, and Stockton, of New-Jersey, of the 
Defendanis. ‘The argument was conducted with great 
ability on both sides. 

Two questions were made— 

Ist. Whether the Circuit Court of the United States for 
this District, as a Court of Equity, had jurisdicuon of a 
case of this nature between cilizeiis of the saine state? 
and if i bad, 

2d. Whether the complainants were entitled to an In- 
junction? 

Judge Livingston, yesterday morning, after stating his 
reasons, deciaved it to be his opinion, that as no act of 
Congress had eonferred on the Circuit Court of the Uni- 
States equitable jurisdiction by original bill in cases of 
this nature between citizens ot the same state, the Cir- 
cuit Court of this District couid not take cognizance of 
this cause, aud therefore refused a writ of Injunction. 

On ihe other point, whether, ifthe Court possessed ju- 
risdiction, it could, or ought to afford the relief applied 
for, it Was thought improper to express any opinion, nor 
Was any given ov hinted at. [ Lv. Post, | 





[From the Aurora of July 29.) 

We have received letters from Bordeaux, of the dates 
between the 17th May and ilth June inclusive, the for- 
mer ate duplicaies of originals not before received, trom 
which we wake the following 

; EXTRACTS, 

The ship Aun, which lately arrived here, entered as a 
French ship, though she had no French licence, but it is 
supposed she hada double set of papers. She was ad- 
mitted to enter on the 2d May, with other vessels men- 
tioned in the annexed abstract ; had she a French licence, 
she would have been admitted 14 days after her arrival 

_ The schr. Henry, of and from Baltimore to St. Sebas- 
tians, burthen 97 1-2 tons, capt Jacobs, with a cargo of 60 
tons of tobacco, put into this river on the 28th December, 
1809, in distress; the vessel and cargo were then seized 
by the custom-house, and tobacco sold ; by an imperial 
dlecree of the 25th April 1511, this schooner and the pro- 
ceeds of the cargo have been ordered to be restored to 
tbe owners, or their agents here, on condition of export- 
ing silk goods for the amount. The decree states that 
the property is restored in consequence of the magnani- 
mous and benevolent conduct of captain Jacobs, in having 
assisted in August 1809, 250 French passengers in dis- 
tress, tying from assassination in the Island of Cuba. 








Among ihe vesse Is, not yet (17th May ) admitted, are 

The New-Orleans packet of New-York which arrived 
on the 14th November from Gibraltar, where part of her 
cargo had been sold 

The schooner Friendship, of and from Baltimore, which 
arrived the Sth December, 1810, with coffee, schr. had 

leared out for Gottenburg. 

The brig Calypso of New-York which arrived at L’O¢i. 
ent in 1808, where she was seized, has been restored to 
the owners. 

The following is a list of American cargoes admitted 
on condition of exporting French merchandize to the a. 
mount, two thirds of which to Se silk goods. 


AT BORDEAUX, 


Schooner Liberty, of and from Philadelphia 


Brig Female, Baltimore 
Schooner Atalanta, Do. 
Schooner Susan & Emeline, Philadelphia 
Brig Meteor, Do. 

Brig Alert, Newburyport 
Schooner Bird, of Marblehead, from Salem 
Schooner L dia, Boston 


The two last vessels were admitted some time ago, for 
those parts of their cargoes which were composed of pro. 
ducts of the soil of the United States; by the late order, 
the remainder of the cargoes, consisting of colonial pro- 
duce, have been admitted. 

AT BAYONNE. 
Ship Ann, of and from New-York 


AT CROISIC, DEPARTMENT OF LOWER LOIRE. 


Schooner Globe, of Baltimore 
Scliooner Sally, of Marblehead 
Schooner Adventure, Do. 


AT CIVITA VECHIA, BEARTMENT OF flome. 


Schooner Ann Gracie of New-Hayen, from New-York 

Ship Hare, Boston 
The following vessels have arrived in the waters of the 

Garonne, with /'rench licences - 

Schooner Manlius, 

Schooner Dolphin, of Georgetown, from Do. 

Schooner Vesto, of Baltimore, Do. 

Brig Phebe, of New-York, from Dunkirk, in ballast, 
she has also an English license, as well as a Preach li- 
cense. 

Brig Anna Maria, of New-York, but last from London 
in ballast; this vessel has both an English and French li- 
cense. 

The following are with French and English licences at 
Bayonne. 

Schooner Spencer of Philadelphia from New-York 
Schooner Purse, Do. 


BorpeEavrx, June 11. 


The schooner Maria of and from New-York arrived 
with a cargo at Lateste, she has a French license. 

I'he schooner Matchless is bound from this port for 
New-York, and I am told has a French license. f 

The John Adams United States frigate, which sailed 
from L-Orient on the 17th May, for Cowes, is expected 
back to Cherburg, for dispatches. 

The bonds given by the consignees of the brig News 
Orleans Packet, of New-York, for the vessel and cargo, 
are not cancelled at this date, the collector of this port not 
having received any orders on the subject. 

There is nothing new in addition to these releases of 
ships and cargoes, those which have been released are 
all still here; their delay being occasioned by the forms 
which the papers must pass through ; as the estimates of 
the imports, and the description ot the exports, which the. 
consignees are obliged to deliver to the collector, are all 
required to be sent to Paris for examination and approba- 
tion, and having been approved the vessels may then de- 
part. 

BorpEAavx, June 8th. 

*T believe I mentioned to you in my last, that by a spe- 
cial decree of his majesty all the American vessels, which 
have arrived here since the 2d November last, are resto- 
red on paying the whole duties, and on exporting two 
thirds of the sale in silks, and one third in wines and 
brandies, excepting one vessel, the New-Orleans Packet, 
WHICI FELL UNDER THE DEC. EES OF HIS MAJESTYs 
oF BeExLiIn AND MILAN, and whose bonds, I am sorry 
to say, are not as yet cancelled. ‘his is THE ONLY VES 


se we have in port of this description and is the one 
which has formed the sobject of representation by Mr. 
Russell, the charge d’affaives. It is truly painful that 
notwithstanning his majesty has released these vessels, 
such is the total stagnation in purchasing, that the owners 
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of these cargoes must sink at least, one half their capital.” {/ 


Of about 200 bales of cotton now here, I feel persuaded 
450 franks per pound could not be obtained. This, strp- 
ped of the duties, 330 franks—freieht, insurance, &c. 
must mect « total loss / Indeed I know no thing at this 
moment which will pay cost and charges, except sugars 
which are worth, white Havanna, 170 free of duties. To- 
bacco is prohibited. It does not, it appears, enter into 
the polities! views of Lis majesty to encourage the man 
ufacturers of cotton. Articles of cotton fabric are pro- 
hibited for the use of the court, and the apprehension, 
that a dimunition in the duties may take place, prevents 
all speculation, as the consumption is small, and the man- 
ufacturers have generally stock on hand to last some 
time. Added to this, the cotton, which comes from the 
Levant, pays a much less duty. 1 am of opinion that 
the duty on cotton will not be lessened be- 
cause it would tend to injure all the fabricants who 
have iton hand, and who have paid the heavy duties — 
Should you think proper to ship to this country under 
licens’, Which I cannet recommend, I beg you to be 
particularly attentive to the quality of your merchandize ; 
bad pays the same duties as good; and people pay here 
450 franks for cotton, not for cotton seeds. 

‘Your particular friends here , have many ves- 
sels to their address, to their great misfirtune, since the 
advances are great, and the sales nothing.” 


American 








* This 1s the lucrative trade to Franoe spoken of by the 
JVational Intelligencer. 
—— 


ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF AL.- 
BUHERA. 


The following is an account of the memorable 
battle of Albuhera, as given in a dispatch from 
general Castanos, to the president of the Junta of 

19th May, 1811, 


Iestremadura, 
MOST EXCELLENT Sir, 

Great battles which by their consequences 
become memorable, cannot be described so as to 
represent faithfully, all the glorious deeds that 
have been achieved, and to render justice to the 
gallant soldiers. The mountains and plainsof Al- 
buhera, have become the theatre of honor, by one 


SPANISH 


Field of Battle, Aljuhera, 


of the most bloody battles fought since the com-| 


mencement of the war; they will be remember- 
ed with admiration by posterity, as in the short 
space of seven hours, being covered with the 
bodies of more than 8000 warriors, killed and 
wounded on both sides, from whose blood luxurt- 
ant laurels will spring, to crown with glory the 
Anglo-Portuguese and Spanish arms. 

It is not an easy task, nor does it become me 
to give you all the details of a battle so gloriously 
contested, as it may be important in its results— 
perhaps some of its promised advantages are al- 
ready feit, and before the arrival of this dispatch, 
it will not be matter of surprise if Cadiz should 
reap the first fruits of this memorable victory, 
some particulars of which I am now about to de- 
tall to your excellency. 

I wrote your excellency on the 26th April last, 
that the Guadiana having overflowed its banks, 
the bridge which had been constructed in front of 
Jesumenthra, had been carriedaway, and thereby 
the communication between this part of Estrama- 
dura and Portugal cut off, and consequently pre- 
venting my intended interview with lord Welling- 
ton at Elyas. Under these circumstances, his 
lordship addressed me by letter, in which he 
communicated his ideas upon the plan of opera- 
tions to be pursued in Esiramadura—in all which 
I coincided, and determined to adopt, except In 
one respect, which related to me personaily. 

His lordship recommended asa principle to 
fovern in all cases when the allied armies were 
unitec, that the chief command should devolve on 
the general highest in military rank and seniori- 
ty ; this of course would have fallen to my lot, 

















but I considered that I ought not to accept the 
command, and proposed what I deemed more 
proper, which was, that the general who brought 
‘he largest force into the field, should command 
in chief, the others to be considered as auxilia- 
ries ; this proposition I flatter myself will be con- 
sidered as conformable to justice, and I immedi- 
ately sent acopy of iord Wellington’s letter to 
me, to gen. Blake, who coincided with me, as well 
in the plan of military operations, as in the princi- 
ple 1 had adopted in respect to the-chief com- 
mand, in consequence of which it was given to 
the illustrious and distinguished marshal Beres- 
ford, and the result of the glorious bettle of Al- 


| buhera proves how much he. merited this com- 


mand, 

On the first intelligence of Marshal Soult’s 
march upon Estramadura, general Blake ordered 
his troops to unite with the allied army. This 
movement was made with such exactness with 
the plan agreed upon, that the very minutes would 
“ppear to have been calculated, for all the forces 
were concentrated by 11 0’clock on the night pre- 
vious to the battle, without marshal Soult having 
the smallest intimation of it, who expected when 
he made the attack, that ie was opposed by only a 
part of the aljied army, but what is more remark- 
able, that the junction waseffected on the heights 
of Albuhera, the very position marked out by 
lord Wellington to give battle. Here were uni- 
ted the generals, officers and soldiers of three 
nations, among which prevailed the utmost har- 
mony in sentiment, and union of action; with no 
other rivalship than the honorable desire of ex- 
celling in glorious deeds of arms. All were grat- 
ified, and each alike shared in the triumphs of this 
glorious day, and no one has oecasion to borrow 
the laurels of another. 

Marshal Soult, with an army somewhat inferior 


to ours in infantry, but greatly superior in cavalry | 
and artillery, did not delay a moment his intended 


attack. He commenced it by marching against 
our position near Albubera, which was the cen- 
tre of our line, but this was soon discovered to be 
a feint, and that nis object was to gain our right 
flank, where the Spanish troops were posted, at- 
tacking it most Impetuously with the greater 
part of his force, and by extending his wings sev- 
eral times, he endeavoured to gain our rear; but 
our second line, and the corps of reserve, judi- 
ciously posted, repaired instantly to our assistance, 
while the battle became more bloody and obsi- 
nate. 

The enemy became furious, repeated his at- 
tacks, constantly sending fresh troops; but he 











was always steadily opposed, and for 7 hours ev-. 


ery man stood his ground, notwithstanding the 
intrepidity and impetuosity of his Polish cavalry, 
and the formidable fire of his numerous and heavy 
artillery, from which there was a continual thun- 
der during the whole engagement. 

At length at half past 2 P. M, the enemy was 


compelled to give way on all sides, bravely fight- | 


ing as he retreated ; he was charged and pursu- 
ed to the woods and heights, in which he took 
post that night, leaving the field of battle strewed 
with dead bodies, and an immense, nnmber of 
wounded. The rain which fell heavily during 


the battle, caused rivers of blood to flow down the 
sides of mountains, and presented a most horrid 
spectacle of war. 

The loss of the enemy, according to a mode- 
rate estimate which has since been confirmed by 
deserters, fell little short of 7,000 killed, wounded 
and prisoners; among the killed is gen. Merle 








who feelin the field, and gen. Pepitwho died of 
his wounds last night; generals Gazen, Buzac, 
and another, were wounded. Our loss has been con- 
siderable, tho’ inferior to that of our enemy. Gen. 
Blake always at the head of his troops, and in the 
midst of danger, received a musket ball, which 
grazed his left arm, without doing him the least 
injury, and thus his valuable life is preserved for 
his country; he set a noble example to the offi- 
cers under him, who strove to imitate his coolness 
and intrepidity, by pressing into the foremost ranks 
during the whole action, 

Although an eye-witness to the glovions deeds. 
performed in that obstinate battle L cannot partic- 
ularize, where all the generals, officers and sol- 
diers, conducted themselves with the most hevolc 
bravery and coolness. The good order, exactness, 
and velocity of the evolutions, which were per- 
formed with a silence seldom observed on such 
occasions, have been the admiration of all) The 
generals commanding divisions, without waiting 
for their main bodies, Jed their advance into bat- 
tle, every one repaired to his post with elacrity and 
defended it with valour. 

Soult, without even gaining sight of Badajoz, 
was obliged to retreat before daylight, by Villala 
and Almendralejo, leaving in the woods, where 
he had encamped, a great number who had died 
of their wounds during the night, and 200 that 
were so badly wounded, that they could not be re- 
moved, and sent, as a great number of his other 
wounded have been to the neighbouring towns. 
He is pursued and observed by the cavalry and ad- 
vance under gen. Landizabel and some battalions 
of English light troops. 

These are the circumstances which I have con- 
sidered it my duty to communicate to your excel- 
lency, relative to the battle of Albuhera, the ex- 
cellent dispositions of which were directed by 
Marshal Beresford, united with gen. Blake, and 
crowned with a glorious victory, which promises 
results of the highest importance. God pre-~ 
serve, &c. &c. 

CASTANOS. 

The friends of Commodore Rogers will learn with plea- 
sure, that a court of enquiry has been granted to investi- 
gate his conduct in the affair of the Little Belt. It is said, 
that the court is to consist of Captains Decatur, Stewart 
and Chauncey, and is to convene at New-York, 

Whether the friends of General Wilkinson will be as 
well pleased to learn, that Ae is to be tried by a general 
court martial, at which Gen. Gansevoort will preside, time 
alone can determine. 


Battle in Mexico.—Capt. Head, of the brig Cosmopo- 
lite, arrived at this port yesterday, in 35 days from Cam. 
peachy, informs that there had been a hard fought battle 
in Mexico, between the Government troops and the Rev- 
lolutionists, in which the former were defeated with great 








loss. [A . Y. Mer. Adv. } 
——————_ 
THE KNOT. # 
—_— 4; 
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MARRIED, 
At Oak-Hill, seat of John Livingston, Esq. by the Rev. 
Mr. Chester, Ropert WATTS, Fin sq. of New-York, 


to Miss Mativcpa RipLey. 
= no | 
NOTICE. 
IN the name of the Pagar =; of the Lobes iene 
of the State of New- York, public notice is hereby given 
all whom it may concern, Phat the Synod of the Evangei- 
ical Lutheran Church, will meet on the finst Sunday im 
September, in St. Paul’s Church, in Wirtemberg, Dutch 


ess County. e 
’ F, W. GEISENHALNER, Secretary. 
August 1st, 1811. 
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UTRUM HORUM? 


OSMYN, who ruled the Persian throne 
With high tyrannic sway, 

All night in fancied chains would groan, 
But rose a king by day. 


CALtED, his slave in bondage held, 
From friends and country torn, 

Yn dreams the regal siaff would wield, 
And wake a slave at morn. 


Morn to the king restored the crown 
And made poor CALED cry, 

Returning night threw OsmyN down 
But raised the slave on high. 


This hail’d with joy the rising morn, 
That saw his beams and grieved ; 
Night shed her bless\ggs o’er the one, 

The other, day relie¥ed. 


Ye casuists, ("tis a doubtful thing) 
An answer quick I crave, 
Pray teli me, was the slave a king, 
Or was the king a slave ? 
CAIUS. 








AMiseellanp, 


[From the Louisiana Gazette.} 





TOPOGRAPHY OF SAINT LOUIS. 
q 
wih, 

It ts scarcely worth enquiring, whether the 
scite of this town was chosen by the flight of birds, 


by the advice of an oracle, or from accident or de- | 


sign: itis certain the selection of this spot was a 
for € one, and evinces taste and judgment. | 
‘wish 1 could say as much of the plan and iniprove- 
+ tl 43 if M 
nent of the town itself, 
The first view of St. Louis, from the east side 
of the Mississippi, is highly pleasing. After the 
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town, from the opposite side of the river, appears 
closed up, and nothing is visible of the bustle, and 
busy employment of the inhabitants of a large 
and populous town. Scarcely any one ts to be 
seen excepting those who appear to steal down 
through the alleys to the water ; oF that are a- 
bout the batteaux, seen at intervals alopg the 
shore. The scite of Saint Louis is not unlike 
that of Cincinnati. How different would have 
been its appearance if built in the same elegant 
manner! Its bosom, as it were, open to the 
breeze of the river, the stream gladdened by the 
enlivening scene of busines and pleasure: hou- 
ses built in compact and elegant rows, looking 
down with proud triumph on the broad wave that 
passes. 

The town is principally buiit upon the streets 
running parallel with the river; and a number of 
cross streets, all of which are extremely narrow, 
and some of them crooked, running east’ id west: 
There is nosuch thing as arowof ho :s; they 
are all disjointed and ataconsiderat distance 
from each other. Many of the inha’ cants have 
high stone wails around their gardens and orch- 
ards ; and others enclose them with cedar pickets. 
The streets are animated by the gay and lively 
Frenchmen, the busy bustling Anglo-American’ 
and by the sable of Africa, and by the vari- 
ous degrees of their descendants. We may of 
ten see the civilized aborigenes of this land ai 
those in whose veins their blood 
greater or less proportions; and not unirequently 
the fantastic yet erave and solemn Indian himsei! 

St ,Louis is built between the river anda hig! 
second bank which encloses iton ihe west. On 
ascending this bank, perhaps sixty feet above the 
level of the pldin, we have town 


and a fine view of the Tyilssissippi in each direc- 
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lion, and of the lovely country through which it 
passes. ‘There is aline of works along the brow 


of this hill, erected for the purpose of deience, 


? 





consisiing of several circular towers, of forty feet 
in diameter and twenty in heighth, asmal 
ded fort and a s.o! These are 
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st work. at 
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'| present entirely unoccupied, excepting the dort, in 


one of the buildings of which the court is held, 
i} 


same scattered manner in which the towns are | 


generally built in this country, it extends along | 


the bank of the river for the distance of a mile and 
a half, and we form the idea of a very large and 
elegant town: but, on closer examination, the 
appearance becomes less pleasing. We sce near- 
ly an eqnal proportion of stone walls, houses, and 
fruit trees. The bank on whicii St. Louis stands 
is not remarkably high; but the floods of the 
Missis@ppi are kept ata distance by a shore of 
fine limestone rock. The inhabitants, taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance, or perhaps for the 
sake of pursuing literally the scriptural injunction 
of building upona rock, for when there may be 
several motives J always like to assign the best, 
hive left no space or street between their houses, 
and the river. This would seem to evince a great 
want of taste, and very much detracts from the 
appearance of the town. Perhaps experience 
may have pointed out advantages from this man- 
ner; but surely for the sake of business. of health, 
or the pleasure of promenade, there should have 
been no encroachment on the margin of the no- 
ble stream. ‘This defect is much tobe lamented 
more especially as it is beyond the power of cor- 
rection, ‘The principal scene of business ought 
to have been upon the bank of that river which 
§tves consequence to the place. As it is, the 


and unother is used asa prison. Some distance 
from the termination of ihis line, up the river, 
there are a number of Indian mounds, several of 
them large and beautiful. 

‘Turning our back upon St. Louis, and looking 
to the west, a most charming country spreads it- 
self tothe view. The prospect is scarcely boun- 
ded for several miles in every direcuon. It can 
scarcely be called perfectly level, nor yet is it iu- 
ly, but gently undulated. The country ascend 
very gradually, though not impercepiibly. Ex 
cepting a smail belt tothe north no trees are tc 
be seen. The rest is'covered with shrubby oak 
intermixed with hazzles and in spots, thickets 
thorns, of crab apple, or plumb-trees. At the 
first view we are reminded of the environs ofa 
greatciy. Dut we see no country seats or even 
plain farm houses; it is a vast waste; though 
of most excellent soil. On either hand we see 
the same kind of country, until the eye again 
catches the Mississippi.—-Here the sportsman 
can be indulged to his utmost wish; the rabbit, 
the plover, tae quail, and the prairie hen,t are in 





*This nameis given to the English descendants in 
Canada, as well as those of the United States. 
{This bird isa third larger than a pheasant, and is 











found in much !arrer flocks. It is said that they are the 
real grouse. 
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great abundance; there are also wild turkies, but 
not somumerous. ‘Lo the people of the town it 
affords a fine range or pasturage for cattle. This 
country is not deficient in water; a number of 
springs rise in it, which form many litue rills, 
which intersect the country, and contribute to its 
uneven appearance. The greater part of these 
fa!l to the south west, and aid in forming a beau. 
tiful rivulet, which at the lower end of the towa 
vives itself tothe Mississippi: this rivulet swells 


at periods to a very considerable height, as may 


be seen by the great number of the fragments of 
muscle shells, that are strewed over the ground, 


leven atthe distince of twelve feet above its bed t 


Within sight of town there is an elegant mill and 
other works erected on this rivulet by col. Cho- 
teau. The dam forms a beautiful sheet of water. 
‘Lhe land immediately in the neighborhood js 
more uneven than at some little distance from it; 
but there are no abrupt hills; itis the “ sweet yi- 
cissitude of hill and dale.” 

On this bank the common field of St. Louis 
wes formerly enclosed of several thousand acres; 
at the present time there is not more than an 
hundred acres under fence; the cultivators of thé 
soil having either removed into the interior of the 
country or found some different employment. 
‘est of the ground looks like the wern com- 
The 
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inon, in the neighborhood of a large town, 


evass trodden down and short: and the loose soil, 


| several places, cut open into gaping ravines, by 
.he severe rains which fallin this country, — 

No one visits St. Louis, without declaring that 
i'@ siimation is truly delightful and advantageous; 
‘hat its surrounding country is beautiful ane fer 

», But when I look at its wretched plan, if 
vlan it has, the irregular manner, and singular. 
ste in which its houses are built, though some 
of them are very costly, I cannot but wish, that, 
as it happened to Detroit, a conflagration would 
seize it and burn it to the ground: and that a dif 
ferent and more elegant taste, giving ita new 
form, may cause it to rival in beauty any town in 
ihe western country. 


Z. 


—- ——_—_ 


tit is the case with the smaller streams in this coum- 
try generally 
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